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oa "From Chambers's Edinbargh Journal. 
, OLD GENTLEMAN WHO POPS ABOUT. 


sory body's neighbourhood, in a large city, 

S be an individual known as “ the old gentle. 
about,” ‘Being one of the few to whoin 

: afed to realise that of retired case 
eb ait look to as the reward of their indus- 
e has eptember of. any kind to attend to 
De i» do but to live. He is still; perhaps, the no: 
dead ofa fees, who reside in the same house ; 
‘dildren have all flown off and left him if soli. 
«. or possibly he now lives with a married daughter. 

“he has nobody about him but the individual 

cin he calls his old woman ; or possibly he never had 
vy wife or child, but is simply a solitary old bachelor. 
Ita not > no one cares to ascertain his name or 
stances; enough that he is. known by personal 
“to all the neighbourhood, as the old gentle- 

we about. He has a hale old figure, great- 
more hight and jaenty in summer—a 
every morning, soon after break- 
eave his house in a vigorous kind 
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he is observed 
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of which he had omitted to see the eo —a 

coroner's inquest upon an overlooked murder, for instance, 

would be grievous. His only resource would be to fly 

te the provincial papers, in the ‘hope of seeing the early 

part of the affair copied into some of them. The read. 
f of joarnals is 





rge city, then'a ¢ 
ons, finishing off perhaps with a transient glance at the 
Jersey Gazette, the Wolverhampton Chronicie, or some 
other unheard-of paper, only taken in upon prineiple, h 
Aege that you find him with only one paper about 

m. 
arm, and a third resting beside him on the chair—some- 
what after the fashion of a very clever eater of my early 
acquaintance, of whom it was said, that he had always 
one bite getting cut of, another in his mouth, and a@ third 
going ip his throat. He does not like to have to wait 
jor papers, and he therefore takes care, when he is about 
to finish one, and knows that the one he wishes next to 
read is in some other body's hands, tu mention, quite in 
a by-the-by way, that in a tittle ho will be obliged: for 
that-paper, and so forth. But he is by no means a hasty 
reader. He‘ has only too-mvuch-time. He is not impa- 
‘tient. He likes to digest what-he reads, He therefore 





fway, drawing to the door with a great slap behind | panses frequently, to wipe his spectacles and look about; 


‘4 firm add manfual look of the sky, as if| and if there be only a fiw old gentlemen li 
to brave whatever it may send. He then! 
towards the centre of the town, in order :| 


0. off 
‘be vain 


ing-room, an institution without which it 


} 


him to try to exist. Entering it at| social laugh at something that has been read or spoken, 


himself in 
the room, he does not scruple to make a few,semarks 
upon_what is going on. If you unexpectedly come in, 
you wilh perhaps find the whole fraternity enjoying a 


thé time when most people are engaged in business, ‘he | rolling in their chairs, rubbing their elbows, and making 


almost all ‘the 
a 


Pkg at_his serviee. ‘There are 
e there 


. eld fellows like himself, whom 
he in rather glad to.gee than otherwise, as they are al. 


a great flutter with the papers. kipg is of course 
against the rules.; but.then who can challenge the old 
gentlemen? Not the waiters, certainly, or the keeper 


to have a little chat with him about the of the room. By fretful interferences, orders, and de. 


. . 


-air on entering 
as familiar as his home. He looks 
would look round his own parlour. 


is that of a man! mands, and their groff, respectable aspect, the old gen. 


tlemen have all these people cap in hand tothem. What 
enormous bargains in reading and ordering the. old_fel- 


his umbrella in the rack, and hung up| lows take for their subscriptions, while younger and 
jeatcuat ‘and hat on the conveniency designed for | busier men look in only for a minate once a-day, and 


seriously about the business of his 
first. place gathering a few of the 


together, and taking them toa! 


the room, where he is to sit. Then, if’ 

“chair near the fire (for we must 

); and, taking out his 

reading one of the morning papers. 

pérs is with him a very different busi- 

is with mas You will see hundreds 

glance over three papers in 

vanish. The old gentleman pays 

does not fly to the leading article, 

the cream of the matter at once. 

ing ground. He reads 

‘debates in the first place—all the 

ty and extracts from foreign jour- 
wuls—then, perhaps, he 

ing articles, so as to make up his mind—but not till 

ten. . He is one of those, in fact, who, if they received 

syenty papers at once.after a snow storm, would begin 

that of earliest date, go on to the next, and the next, 

Mt the next, and not read the last till full justice had 

done to all that went before. He is feverishly 

any thing in the way of news should go past 

BE veertrking a day or two, the chain of 

my De severed, and he never be able tu take it 

The want of a day's papers would be to him 

over a volume in a novel. “ My friends,” 

think, with more then the ciehinabale of Titus, 

enn, When he next set to his task, 

would strange; he would not know 


a 


rey 
where be was, 


may allow himsolf to read the/. 


| never think of giving any trouble. But, in fact, our 


conscript fathers:appear as just the staff of the establish- 
ment, keeping things going between ore time of fre- 
quentation and another. “tS 
who attend to matters begin-at length to look upon them 
as having more than the usual right to-do as they please. 
Besides, the old gentlemen have Hy few compa- 
nions to whom their talking can be an annoyance. They 
dou’t like the room at those times when others are at 
liberty to-attend it. They cannot then get thcir free- 
dom. When a tide from any-cause begins to pour.in, 
they get fussed, quit their chi draw to greatcoat afd 
umbrella, and are to be seen dropping off in-pairs, re- 
marking audibly—and this afier fall three hours’ read- 
ing—that really there is no news. 
A-stroll through ‘the streets, eat One ap 
shopping, will take apa large part of w remains of 
the id Sactiemeata heweneis He calls at the market, 
and sends home a dinner. The old woman has perhaps 
given him three commiissions,-one to order a bottle 
turnitare oil from the apholsterer, another to buy two 
hat nails at the iranmonger’s, and a third to pay, gradg- 
ingly, an overcharged account Mr cleaning of a shawl 
to a distant renovator of apparel. He doés not like large 
bustling shops in the central parts of the town ; ‘too 
mach business there to allow of talk. He greatly pre- 
fers places of business. vewly set up in suburban situa- 
tions, where the trader is glad to see a.face on any. 
terms, and will chat for an hour, in hope of custom, 
with any individual who will but purchase something at 
a penny, and who appears to reside in the neighbour- 
‘hood. He ‘is somewhat di to act the part of Sir 








Se was. He must carry every thing g on with him 
a To find “ further particulars” of any thing 
Oe S—PART Il.—aucusT 22, 1837, ; 


Mungo Malagrowther with such individuals, 


sually he.is reading one, has another under his} 


jo wonder that the people} 





[See 


is : a ¥ Yl — pre 
neve tinh shows send); thi parol bon 





busi- 


ivil ass man says, but evidently 
pities him stilk After giving all the alarm he can, he 
takee up his pennyworth of wafers > to 
tie on the counter, as denoting that tie business transac- 
tién was rét closed—and, ‘them into his: po 
pops off upon his walk. He has a great variety of walks. 
One day he gues out of town in one diteetion—another 
day in anefher—always returning by a different tt 
In every instance “he has some part goal, or 
tance point, round which te ¥ public or pr: - 
vate work of importanee, such a bridge, a harbour, 
of a gentleman’s seat, be in the course of erection at « 
convenient distance, it serves 
walk to. To see how it has* . 
last ten days, keeps his mind 
omg Be the way-out, When he gets a 
he si into conversation with some overseer of | 
workmen, or, if an overseer be wanting, with the 
met) themsetves, and learng all abont it. ‘After con. - 
tem it for an hour, with his hand behind his back, 
— ~ eane,. 7 epee Bajo sinister ~ 
atbwart person, he trudges contentedly 
home again, and eats his dinner as fhe had aequired 
a right to it. _ The old gentleman who pope about is a 
_kind of newspaper for making known the ess of 
such public works.. The younge wid Neder Corel aii 
afternoon, at’ a dinner 3 on¢ asks 
Dake of Baceleueh’s is advancing, ot if the new 
sitk feetory at the Canal Basin is yet near completion— 
not that any great interest is in the matter ; 
simply, there must be something said. Then 
tleman whe pops about becomes a person of 
He can. give information.- He 
day last, and a t 
so late as ‘Phursday. Five’ 
tons of stone 
been laid down at the one, and the other has now 
ed the third: story, all except a small the 
wing. ‘The one is expected to-be fmished early in 
thirty-eight, and the other in the’ mi of 
thirty-seven. ‘Fhe duke is to lay out 
— and the silk manufacturer is 
jundred hands. . Every thing is as 
docketed 
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lies which have already gone down to 
tained, fromthe sentinel at the gate of th 
that.the fifth there stationed, ar 

















The Fournal of Belles Lettres. 
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In the coarse of his suburban walks, he has become 
somewhat acquainted with rural affai He has a dis- 
tinet notion of the crops for at. two miles round 
town: Mr. O. of L. is to begin cutting next Monday. 
It is to be’ good oat crop, but wheat rather light. Too 
much dry weather at the end of May. _ Better pickle 
than straw. ‘There is department of local know$ 
lédge in which, above a rs, he is well informed—the 


circumstances and ‘prospects of*the various joint-stock, 


banks and insirance companies about town. Having 
himself money to be laid out in such concerns, he has 
ascertained every thing about them—all therr dividends 
for many years back—how far dependence: is to be 
placed on the genuineness of those dividends—the pre. 


sent price of the stock of each—their various ways of. 


dving business—the talents of the manager—with per- 
haps a few specialities as to certain transactions which 
are likely to tarn out prefitable or the reverse—all, how- 
ever, hinted rather than expressed. Fiom the whole 
strain of his conversation on these sabjects, you could 
almost suppose tle old gentleman to be infallible, It 
does not seem as if any house insured in his favourite 
offices could ever take fire; or any life in the same cir- 
cumstances could ever—delicate phrase !—“drop;” or as 

’ if any of the gentlemen Who discount at the , or the 
——, ever—equally delicate phrase !—“ give way.” 
There seems something that says all profit and no loss 
in his very look. The young aspirant after wealth 
looks—envies—and despairs. 

The old gentleman who pops about takes a great in- 
terest in little matters of police. There iga crossing 
near his house which he has under his especial care ; 
the least disorder in ts appearance raises his wrath, and 
he vows te let the commissioners hear of it. ‘The sca- 
vengers regard him with great though rancorous ewe, 
ever since he procured a reprimand fur one of their num. 
ber from the board. The walking policeman will do any 
thing for him, in duty or-out of duty, through perfect 
terror. It is not easy to be a resident commussioner in 
the ward of the old gentleman who pops about. He has 
the eyes of a very lynx fer every kind of impropriety, 
and allows sone to pass without commending it to the 
attention of that fanctionary, whom he will sometimes 
keep fussing about for a whole forenoon, and all about 
mothing. He takes, in fuct,a kind of fatherly charge 
over the strect.: All the other inhabitants have their 
business to attend to: ‘he alone is at leisure to attend 
to that peculiar business called every body's business, 
which, but fer him, would be the business of nobody. 
It would be for the advantage of every street to have 
at least one old gentletnan who peps about as an inha- 
bitant. One! why, there can be but one in a street. If 
another were to come, they would soon worry down tu 
one again. The one woald kill the’other as certainly as 
a cock kills off its rival, or the sultan abolishes every 
thing in the shape of brothers.. Two old.gentlemen who 
pop about, in one street, would be a phenomenon useful 
in cases-ef ophthalmia: But.there never-can be any such 
thing, and so no more needs be said on the point. Among 
the things about a street which trouble an old gentleman 
who pops about, are the children. He has a great deal 
to do in keeping these little denizens of the pavé in order. 

e has rescuec ten frem being run over by carts, and 

led at least three out of waters in which they were 
on the point of being drowned. He seems to bave a kind 
of ubiquity in the matter.of accidents. No such thing 
ever takes place but the old gentleman passes just about 
the time, and either saves life and limb, or is at the most 
only a minute tuo late. He is always sure to be one of 
the principal figures at the carrying home. Having been 
unable to save the-little raseal from getting his two fore- 
teeth knocked out by a fall from a pile of logs, he at least 
takes care to carry home his cap, and deliver it tu the 
sorrowing mamma. “IJt-is my wonder, ma‘am, bow 
they are so seldom hurt. Children are so reckless and 
so misehievous. If iny daughter's little Loy were killed 
twice a week, it would be no astonishment to me, But 
I suppose children are just destined by providence to get 
a certain number of broken heads. ke coment put up 
with it.” And then, having been duly thanked for his 
attention, he politely takes his leave. 

So goes on, from day to day, the life of an old gentle. 
man who pops about. Such are the circumstances, occu- 
pations, und pleasures, of that condition which all are 
struggling so eagerly to obtain. 

— 

Maxim of Marcus Aurelius.—In the midst of those 
event hich vex thee, said Marcus Aurelius, remember 
that, @o far from the accident which has happened to 
thee being an evil, thy constancy in supporting it will 
make thee derive a certain advantage from it. 





Accusations. of Obstinacy “frequently wnjust.—Most 
men never distinguish their own decisions from what is 
right; not considering that, if others are not of the same 
opinion as themselves, neither are they of the same 
opinion as others. This arises frdm that pride which 
makes every one assume as a fixed~ principle that he is 
right. This pride is particularly the lot of the ignorant; 
and hence, undoubtedly, it was said by Madame Deshou- 
liéres of some such person, “ he is quite proud of being 
ignorant.” Socrates was just the reverse of such men ; 
after he had learnt all that the wisest of his day could 
teach, he declared that he knew nothing. This Pascal 
calls a learned ignorance, which knows itself. 

Laughable Anecdole of a Parisian Hairdresser.—The 
Prince Lanti told me at Rome, that when he @as in 
Paris, he sent one day for a hairdresser. Soon after, a 
good-looking man, with a sword at his side, was ushered 
into his room. He tried all he could to prevail upon him 
to be seated before he spoke ; but the other, having at 
last told him, that he was the hairdresser, and that..be 
had come to dress him, the prince sat down, telling him 
at the same time to be quick. “ Prince,” said the man, 
“I am the physiognomist; give me leave to call my 
assistant ;” and he accordingly brought in a barber's 
boy, with all his apparatus. Then placing the prince as 
he pleased, he looked at him attentively, taking him by 
the chin that-he might examire his face better; at 
length, addressing himself to his. assistant, “ Visage a 
marons,” said he, “ maronnez Monsieur,” and then with- 
drew, making a very low bow. 

Anecdote of the Prince of Piedmont.—The Prince of 
Piedmont was not quite segen yeara old, when his pre- 
ceptor, Cardinal (then Father) Gudil, explained to him the 
fable of Pandora’s box. He told him that all the evils 
which afflict the human race were shut up in that fatal 
box, which Pandora, tempted by curiosity, opened; when 
they immediately flew'out, and spread themselves over 
the surface of the earth. “ What, father!” said the young 
prince, “ were all the evils shut up in that box?” “ Yes,” 
answered the preceptor. “That cannut be,” replied-the 
prince, “since curiosity tempted Pandora; and that evil, 
which could not have been in~it, was not the least, since 
it was the origin of all.” 

Singular Anecdgte—About the year 1775, Zamperini, 
one of the actresses at the opera, returning from Lisbon 
by sea, Was 80 terrified by a storm, that she fell.into a 
state of stupidity, from which nothing could relieve her. 
Upon her arrival at Venice among her femily, shg,re- 
ceived every assistance which medicine could give, but 
in vain. She eat, drank, slept, and performed all the 
functions of animal life ; but she knew nobody, took no 
interest in any thing, and seémed -to be sunk into the 
most profound state. of unconsciousness. Some person 
recommended that a harpsichord should be played in her 
presence: she was immediately affected ; shortly after, 
she appeared so far sensible as to take a part in the 
music, and even sung favourite airs which were 
played to her. This was repeated frequently during six 
months, and always with the same symptoms and the 
same effects. At first sight, any one would have taken 
her for an idiot ; as soon as the harpsichord was touched, 
her countenance changed, and by degrees she sang with 
as much expression and fire as ever; but in a moment 
after she relapsed into her former state of insensibility.; 
Madame de Durazzo, the lady of the imperial ambassa- 
dor at Venice, had the curiosity to see her: she was 
moved with ber situation, took her to her own house, 
and by care, medicine, and above all, by music, had the 
satisfaction of seeing her, in two years, completely re- 
stored to her original state of health and rationality : 
and in 1778 she appeared upon the stage at Venice with 
the greatest success. , 

Unfortunate and Affecting Instance of Love.—The 
daughter of a country curate in Hampshire being re- 
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duced, by tho death of her 

of seeking some mode of su sibs 
than going into the service of an old fems 
mother, as her maid. Emilia (that was! 
received from her parents the best educas 
handsome, had a very pleasing ae tote 
creet, reserved, and of the most aS y. 
fortunately for her, a young viens on ee 
who was a friend of the family ae 
frequently visited ut the house, 
tress keeping only one footman, poor 
rally assisted in serving the tea, had thy 
nity of seeing the young man, and 
before she wus aware of the progress ¢ 
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in her heart. When she did perceive ij, 
duced her to oppose it, and she ma 
efforts for that purpose, indeed, so vigk 
struggles, that her health became serioush 
them. Her mistress, who loved her tends 
ing consulted several physicians in vain, 
house of a friend at twenty miles distane 
ther change of air would not be of 
absence of the object of her affeétion,. 
buted-to her recovery. She returned. oh 
land having the same opportunities of seeis 
‘man as before, her passion revived. 
conquer it, or to die rather than give way 
ment which increased in spite of her, she 
the most deplorable state of health, 
being able to discover the cause of 
that she must be affected by some 
nounced her in danger. Her affficted mists 
her to entrust her with the secret; andjte 
to do so, told her the danger she was inj) 
not only not to betray her confid : 
most to obtain the means necessary fe , 
come by the affection of her mistress, shes 
her passion, begged her to conceal it from 
the object of it, and received with resig 
of her approaching dissolution, 
deliver her from an unfortunate : 
efforts had been unable to vanquish. Het 
not help informing ber husband of the distom 
agreed to sound the young ian on the eub 
ing by degrees that he had ubserved thet 
they prevailed on him to pity her situatio 
sented; asked to see her (she being previal 
by her mistress); entered into conversati 
testified the greatest desire to see. her he 
blished ; and even went so far as to say, th 
recover, he would be happy to marry hi 
cried she, raising her arms, and he 
him: “ Marry me!” and throwing i 
instantly expired. ’ 2 
Answer of M. d’Aguesseau to his Sonz 
d’Aguesseau, with all the learning and 
possible, was extremely irresolute. His 
quite the contrary, one day suid to 1 
every thing, sir, ahd yet you never. 
thing.” “And you,” answered the chan 
nothing and decide upon every thing.” » — 
Extraordinary Occurrence at Pisa—W 
Pisa, a very extraordinary occurrence took 
-became the general subject of conversatia 
valier F **#, after having paid his addr 
Marchioness * *, by whom he was passion 
came to a resolution of marrying a very § 
lady of rank at Pisa. To avoid the import 
marchioness, who endeavoured to frust et 
he all at once left off visiting her. - The: 
afflicted by the loss of her lover, and sn 
to reclaim his attention, took it into her ae 
to a poor old woman in the town, whol 
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tion of having successfully employed super 
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5 which had been lust ; and the 

“dered as a precious object belong- 

: ‘ by the right of long possession, 
pan undertook to restore biim to hor es mach). 


Be of the profit which the old wo- 
{o derive from the credulity of this forsaken 

* G yaet for money to buy the drags necessary 

ments; as wel: as four hundred ells of] 

was to be extended from one house to the 

ec eapve as a medium of communication between 
— On the night appointed for the purpose, 
: was jntrodaced into the marchionees’s 
oer t, the waiting- -woman retired, and she began 
th her operations. All the lights were ex. 

‘and 3 lamp was substituted, whose feeble 
«in a large chamber, was scarcely sufficient 
y surrounding objects visible. The old wo- 
me drags in a chaffing-dish, which produced 

5; and having ordered the marchioness to 
a yite naked, she poured over her certain 
a repeating at the same time a long string of 
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«darkness, the smoke, the extraordinary language 
gi woman, the idea of being alone and naked at 
ht with a sorceress, made such an impression 
‘ mid of the marchioness, that she fell into 
song and uttered such screams as alarmed the 
; the Servants ran up, the door was broken 
the marchioness was restored, and the old woman 

wet nd delivered up to justice. Instead of conceal- 
afhir, the preténded sorceress was condemned to 
tre hours in the pillory, which occasioned the 

scandal; for the poor wretch, having nothing 

pk, and wishing to exculpate herself from the impu- 
sortery, began to entertain the people who were 
ai her with the history of the amours of 
and her lover, adding many anecdotes 

ladies in the city for whom she had been 
tix; and if the archbishop of Pisa, who was in- 

of what was going on, had not instantly put a 
i, all thé intrigues of the city would have been 
The marchioness did not venture abroad 

Tength of time, the old woman was thrown into a 

geon, and the lover was married. 

Worous Scruples of a Curate.—A poor village curate 

went one day to a hairdresser in a neighbour- 
Ee toordera wig. The latter was just taking a 
‘of mutton from the spit, and invited the curate 
ke part of it: ‘The curate accepted the invitation ; 
T hadsample Feason to be satisfied with the goud re- 
plion which the honest barber gave himggho was not} 
iting of his best beer on the occasion. After dinner 
b curate Was going away, when the barber stepped 
i telling him that he had- forgotten to let him take 
pusure for his wig. “ No,” said the curate, “ you have 
ay td too well towards me fu me to treat you ill. 
‘auth is, that having no money, I did not intend to 
wig which you were to make for me: I will 
® where else and order one, where I shall proba- 
t with 8o good a reception as you have given 
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ey. Seclt—Du = the disturbances which agitoted the 
te nce relative to Jansenism and Moelinism, 
1 nent interfered, and prohibited all persons 


ideapeee * pay on the subject; and 
ov of Paris had for superintendjng the ob- 
: 0 of this order. One day, when the subject was 


‘in a coffee-house, a man who did not appear 

much of the subject, undertook to. give his 

n which he was accosted by some one who 

ely known to be a spy of the police, who 

eo aim, “What, sir, are you a Jansenist?” No, 
'ed the other, "Thee, sits pou ote ¢ Molin 


ist?” “J, sir? No, Lassure you I am not.” “Weil, 
what the devil are you?” “Sir, I am an artist.” (He 
was a cabinet-maker.) 

Fine expression of Wieland.— What a fine expression 


felicity which gives to days the rapidity ak mementy and 
to moments the value of ages.” 

Bon-mot of the Abbé Raynal.—The Abbé Gealiand and 
the Abbé Raynal were the two greatest talkers I ever 
knew. A friend of the latter, who wished to amuse him- 
self by bringing them together, invited the Abbé Gag- 
liani to his house. The Abbé Gagliani -began the con. 
versation, engrossed it so thoroughly, and spoke with so 
much volubility, that the Abbé Raynal could not find 
the least opening to introduce a word: upon which, 
‘turning towards his friend, he said in a low voice, 
“ Sil Crache, il est perdu.” If he stops to spit, he is 
undone.— Dutens. : 

Presumplion.—Presumption has eo much height and 
so little basis, that it is easy to overthrow it.— Memoirs 
of Madame de Staél. 

Three Wonderful Generations.—M. de la Musanchére, 
bishop of Nantes, died at the age of eighty. His father 
was eighty-one when he came into the world; and his 
grandfather was eighty‘four when his father was born; 
so that there were 245 years between the birth of his 
grandiather and his own death. 

Taste.—Taste is the diggernment of the beautiful. A 
true connoissedr in-the arts, who sees the work of a 
great master, seizes, at the first glance, its merits and 
its-beauties. He muy afterwards discover defects; but 
he always returns to that which pleased him, and would 
rather admire than find fault. Tu begin with finding faalt 
where there aré beauties to admire, is a sure proof of want 
of taste. This remark is the result of several years of my 
observation in Italy. All the young men looked for de- 
fects in the finest works uf Coireggio, Guido, and. Ra- 
phael, in the Venus de Medicis, the Apollo Belvidere, 
and the church of St. Peter: whereas, those who profited 
by the lessons which were ‘given them, saw only the 
beauties. The absurd strikes the eyes of children; they 
have not yet a mind sufficiently formed to perceive good 
qualities —Duitens. 

The Graces.-The graces are-the charms that accom- 
pany our deportment, our speech, and our actions. They 
Consist in the relation of our attitudes, gestures, expres- 
sions, and ideas, to the end proposed: they are the mo- 
tions suitable & the thing. 

Gallantry of a Financier—A financier of Paris, know- 
ing that a lady whom he ‘loved had a Strong desire to 
eat, every year, the first green peas of the season, one 
day brought her a dish, for which he had paid a hundred 


of your attention; my physician has put me on a milk 
diet.” “ Weil, madam,” answered be, “ there is a reme- 
dy for every evil;” and he caused the peas to be given 
to the cow from which she had ber mitk. 

Accident vakeich happened to M. de Calorine—As M. de 
Calonne was dnce sleeping in his bed, the ciel (canopy) 
fell down, and nearly smothcred him. Some very ma- 
lignapily exclaimed, “Juste ciel” while others said that 


= fit was a bed of justice. He told me once, that hé found 


himeelf'so oppressed by this canopy, that be was several 
hours without being able to extricate himself so far.as 
to ring his bell, and was obliged, after all, to wait until 
the time at which his valet. de-chambre poually entered 
his rooin. 

Extraordinary Adventure of t two Russian Cannoneers. 
+I have been told by M. de Liyakewitz, secretary to 
the Russian embassy at London, that being in the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Archipelago, when, in 1773, it burnt the 
Turkish eet before Smyrna, he witnessed the following 
extraordinary event :—The Russian admiral’s ship took 


is thia passage in Wieland’s Agathon! “1 enjoy that} 


crowns. “ Alas, sir,” said she, “I canuot avail myself)’ 








fire in an action, and blew up; and two cannoneefs, be- 


ing carried into the air by the explosion, fell into the sen 
close by a Turkish vessel. They were taken up, made 
prisoners, end placed in irons on the poup. Three days 
after, the Turkish vessel being set on fire in the harbour 
by the Russians, blew up also, aud the two unfortanate. 
men were again thrown into the sea, near the Rassian — 
fleet, and taken up; but havingveaeh of them both legs 
turn away, from their being chained to the deck, they 
‘underwent amputation below the knee, and both sur- 
vived the accident many years.. M. de Liyakewitz suw 
them both at the time and lung afterwards.—Dutens. - 

Count de Lully-Tolendal.—Count de Lally-Tolendal 
was the son of General Lally, who was beheaded in May,. 
1766; his mother was the Countess de Molda, a Flemish 
lady. He was the ‘ruit ofa secret martiage, and the 
countess, who continued to bearthe name of her. first 
husband,-had brought him up in ignorance of the namie 
of his father. Duiing the whole of the trial of General 


Lally, she, however, talked without ceasing te the child - - 


of the generai’s innocertce, and touched upon every topic 
that could interest him in his favour. Afier all, seeing 
her husband condemned to death, she had recourse toa 
very singular expedient to exeite in the bey’s mind a 
desire, hereafter, to revenge his death. She confided 
her secret to a gentleman, her friend, who was persuad- 
el to take the child to see the execution, and to follow 
her further instructions. During all the preparations for 
the awful spectacle, he laboured to impress un the boy 


.asense of the general’s inaocence, and at the i 


when the head was separated from. the body; he 

ed young Lally thus: “you have been eager to know 
your father: you have this moment scen him die by the 
hands of the executioner, innocent!: Remember, and - 
vindicate his memory.” : 

Of Wit among the Germans.—Dupuy,. who published 
the Perroniaaa, was the first who advanced.the proposi- 
tion so offensive to the Germans,.that. wit is very. rare 
with them, and which has se greatly prejudiced them 
against French writers. In page 163 of the Perreniens, 
edit. of Daillé, Amsterdam, 1669, he says, “Gretserve 


“is much to be ‘admired; he has mach wit, for a Ger: 


man.” 

Of Westmixster Bridge.—This. fine bridge contains 
neatly twice the quantity of materials contained ia St. - 
Paul's Cathedral. The-centre arch has a span of 76 feet. 
It cost 218,8002., and was nearly twelve years in build- 
ing. ‘St. Paul's cost 736,800/., and was thirty-five years 
in building. The half of the materials of Westminster 
Bridge are under water at low tide. 

Anecdote of Baron Van Swicten—This gentleman, son 
of the celebrated physician of that name at the court of 
Vienna, tuld me that, when he was at college, his father 
was very urgent with him to apply to the study of the 
Greek tongue; and to impose upon him an obligation to 
that end, they always corresponded in Greek. . Oace im 
particular, the young man wrote his father a remarkably 
fine Greek letter, requesting a remittance of money to 
pay a quarter’s salary due to hie riding-master. Ithap- _ 
pened that Dr. Van Swieten, who was also librarian of ~ 
the Verma publie library, had been desired to collate for 
M. Meerman, of the Hague, a Greek MS.>of Theo- 
dorus which was in that library.. M. Meerman was at 
that time compiling the collection published by hinvin 
1771, under the title of Novus Thesaurus Juris civilis 
canonici, in seven volumes. — Dr. Van Swieten had been 
so much pleased with his son’s letter, that he preserved 
it very carefully ; but, eopying and collating the Greek 
manuscript for his friend, he also sent him his son's let- 
ter, having ‘inadvertently made it up with the manu- 
script as if part of it. This letter did‘not a little puzzle x 
the erudition of Meerman, yet, not doubting its being a 
fragment of Theodorus, he pubiished it at the end of the 


- work, remarking, oe ae a” 
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Hye Porritt of elles Mettven, 





serted at the end af the Isst volume. Some months 
after; being at the house of De Gosse, bookselfer at the 
Hague, who had priated the work, I took the diberty of 
laughing at the-editot’s curious mistake. “ Faith, eir,” 
said he, “the matter does not concern me. Speak to 
Mr. Meermaa, he will ‘satisfy you,” pointing-out Mr. 
Meerman, who was present, and listening te our dis- 
course. 

The Dilemma of Protegoras.—Protagoras maintained 
that all is illusion, and that there is no such thing as 
trath. But Aristotle refuted him by the following dilem- 
ma. Your proposition is true, or false: if it is falee, then 
you ere answered; if true, then there is something true, 
and your preposition fails, ; 

Adventure at Tyrin.—When I-was at that city in 
1780, ‘the following singular scene passed in 2 church. 
It was in the beginning of February, when the days are 
short. A very popular preacher, whe was accustomed 
to give sermons of enormous length, expabiated one day 
after dinner so, long-on his subject, which was repent- 
ance, that he had trespassed a full hour inte the night 
before he had concluded. Scarcely had he finished, when 
one cf the audience raised lis voice, and requested to be 
heard, All listened; and the stranger-continued, that 
the holy man’s pathetic diseourse had made so lively an 


__ impression upon him, whe wasa miserable singer, that 


e 











* he hed forthwith resolved entirely to change his course 
of and, to-give a sincere proof of his-contrition, he 
would instantly, before all the congregation, freely con- 
fess his crimes. ‘He then declared himself te be an ad- 
vocate by profession; and openly avowed that he had 

‘abused-the-confidence of his clients and told their secrets, 
and sacrificed their interests to the adverse party: he 
acknowledged himself to be a faithless husband, a bad 
father, and.an ungrateful son; and having foWowed this 
ap with ah enumeration of various offences he had com- 
mitted, he offered, he said, the last proof of his sincerity 
in dectfring his name; and-concluded by saying he was 
sach an advocate, ‘living in such a place. Immediately 
another voice wes*heard calling out that he was an im- 
pudent impostor ; ‘that Ae was the advocate named, and 
that he could not reproach himself with any of the faults 
so calumniously imputed to him. ‘He besought the au- 
dience to secure ‘the-villain; but in vain, for the mis- 
chievous wag slipped away during the moment of sur- 
prise, when the real advocate began to speak; and, 
notwithstanding the most diligent enquiry, never was 
discovered.— Dutens. 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Life of Bainbritige.£Dr. T. Harris's long 
expected life of Commodore Bainbridge, which 
was favourably reviewed in the last American 
Quarterly, has been issued in an octavo volume 
by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. It is a work which 
should be found in every American library. 

The Literary Gazette thus notices the last 

_ production of Mr. James, the novelist :— 
Lives of Celebrated Women. By G. P. R. J: le 
2 +4 12mo._. London, 1837. " Bentley. Begs = 
‘We do not think this work at oll equal to Mr. James's 


reputation. It is composed in a style of most unmiti- 


genre — ies like the sangone the new mem. 
r of the French academy is bound to pronounce on his 
moron Neither is the selection good. True, that 
lizabeth was one of our most celebrated women; but 
her chonicles are so connected with thuse of her coun- 
try, that the brief sketch here given does no more than 
repeat the routine of facts and dates known to every 
schoolroom. Again, the panegyric, we can scarcely 
call it biography, of Madame de Maintenon, gives no 
real idea of what France was in her time. But minute 
criticism is not called for on pages which are an exagge- 
rated and fluttering, yet meagre compilation of material 
already well known to the most careless readers. - 


Baron Van Swieten showed me the letter, which is in-— 


| presume, through an oversight of his clerk. 


Horticulture. —A brilliant exhibition of| 


plants, from all parts, has taken place at 
Ghent, where ‘6000 plants were valued at 
100,000 francs. A camellia was sok} for 12,000 
francs to‘a Mr. Rosendael, of Vienna. 3 
African Expedition A. M. Bertrand Boc- 
candé is on the point of starting for Senegam- 
hia, Guinea, and Congo, in order to collect 
objects of natural history. 
Part fourth of the life of Scott was to be 
issued in Edinburgh about the first of July, 
bringing the date down to 1820. The filth 
part is unavoidably postponed till October, in 
consequence of the death of Mrs. Lockhart. 
ee 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We rejoice to see announced, in aoa eon the 
first complete edition of the Poetical Works of Southey, 
revised and amended, with many additional pieces never 
before collected, or now first published. 2 

Blue Stocking Revels, a New Poem by Leigh Hunt, 
is, we observe, announced among the forthcoming month- 
ly novelties. : 


In the Press. 


. Athens and Sparta, their Private Manners and Public 
Institutions, by J. A. St. John, author of “ Egypt and 
Mohammed Ali.” A History of English Literature, 
Critical, Philosophical, and Bibliographical, by J, D'Is. 
raeli, Esq. The Life of Edward, First Earl of Claren- 
don, by T. H. Lister, Fsq. Atistocraey in America, by 

‘rancis J. Grund, author of “ The Americans, in their 
Social, Moral, and Political Relations.” 

‘ ae 
List of new books published in London to late, 
dates, — 


Gilbart’s History and Principles of Banking, 3d edi. 
tion, 8vo, Visit to the Great Oasis of the Lybian De. 
sert, by G. A. Hoskins, 8vo.- Notes Abroad, and Rhap- 
sodies at Home, by a Veteran Traveller, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Memoirs of the Rev. R. Pickering, 8vo. E. Giffard’s 
Short Visit to the fonian Islands, Athens, and the Mo. 
rea, 8vo, Memoirs of Celebrated Women, edited by G. 
P. R. James, 2 vols. 8vo. C. H. Browne on the Teeth, 
12mo. Lewis’s Illustrations of Constantinople, imperial 
folio. Knox’s Remains, Vols. Hil. and IV. 8vo. Money 
and its Vicissitudes in Value, 8vo. Burke's Fistory.of| 
the Landed Gentry, Vol. I..8vo. Spain, and the Seat of 
War in Spain, by H. B. Hall, 8vo. Hours at Naplos, 
and Other Pieces, by Lady E. 8. Wortley, 8vo, Slade's 
Tarkey, Greece, and Malta, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘Sketches 
Young Ladies, by Quiz, Illustrated by Phiz. 

——— : 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

I> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank, ~ 
Aug. 10,—E. Paine, Jr., Chardon, O. 

—+ 15,—D. W. Ingersoll, New York. 


Cn el 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Thanks are herewith returned to R. M., of Poland, 
Trumbull Co., Ohio, for the charge of postage to which 
he has subjected us in writing on his own affairs. His 

desires are attended to nevertheless. - 


R. 8. C., of Detroit, has eonferred equal obligation. 
His missing No. is sent, subject, in addition to its price, 
to the charge of twenty-five cents postage, not paid, we 


An answer to the pronunciation quere will be attempt- 
ed in our next, . 

We receive, repeatedly, letters dated with the name of, 
the town without county or state mentioned: As the 
names of towns are duplicated in many of the states, 
this loose kind of direction sabjects us to a great deal 
of trouble. In ull eases the state, and in many the 
county should be noted. r j 

Another inconvenience is asking us to change the 
direction of a subscriber to such a p without stating 
the present direction, so that it is sometimes impossible 


cases is as follows:— - 





te make the change. ‘The proper direction in such| 
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Harrrorp, Roderick White. 

RHODE ISLAND. ; 
Mahdi = 8. Bon e 

'NEW YORK. wits 


New York, Peter Hill, 1 } 
West Point, J. H. Hole” * 
Evnson, P. Deaw Car: 

amass W. C, Little. 


Trenrox, D. Fenton & B. Da 
Satem, J. M. Hannah. ~~ 
Patinceron, R. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 4 

Maucn Cuong, William H. Sa 
’ Lancaster, James F. Flood. ~~ 
Easton, may “4 E Deringer. } 
Porrsviniz, B. Bannan. ©. 
Mownrrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
Yors, D.Small,P.M. 
Pirrssurcn, Johnston & Stod 


OHIO.—Cinciwnati, Corey & 
Alexander le 5 
Covomaus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maomee, John E. Hunt, P. M, 
« Srevsenvirte, J. & B. bull, 
_ Zanesvitte, Adam Peters—Ur 
MARYLAND. Be 


DISTR F COLUMBIA. 
‘Wastuncton Crrvy, Frank 
Acexanpria, W. Morrison, 

VIRGINIA.—Ricnmonp, R. D. San: 
Norrorx, R. C. Barclay,—U. H 
Perexssure, A. N. Bourdon. 
Lyncusura, A. R. North. 
Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Freverickssura, John Coakley; EB 
University or Viremia,C. P, Me 

Es ae mpl 

SVILLE, John M. Campbel 

TENNESSEE, : am 

Nasuviie, White & Norvell, W, 
- Lexinerhs, John W. Trumbull. 

NORTH CAROLINA. fs 
Rateicn, Torner & Hughes. 
Faverrevitie, J. M. Stedman. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. <i 
Cuarceston, John P,.Beile. . — 
Campen, A. Y: “ "84 
Corumaia, B. D. Plant. 
Sumreavitie, H. Ha th. 

GEORGIA.—Avavera, T. H. Plant... 
Savawuan, W. T. Williams. 

MISSISSIPPI. . > 








~ Change A. B,’s “ Library” from 


to 





